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The Philanthropist. 


(Continued from our last.) 





PUNISHMENT OF DEATH: 
ITS IMPOLICY AND INADEQUACY TO THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 
a 

«« When we reflect upon the criminal codes of past ages, it 
may seem ¢: that any reliance should now be 
placed upon the efficacy of severe laws; for if severity could 
have prevented crime, crime would long since have been ex- 
terminated, and we might look back with less remorse at 
limbs torn asunder by wild horses, at burnings, at impale- 
ments, at crucifixions, and the many sad barbarities inflicted 
by man in authority over his offending and unoffending 
fellow-creatures.”—Some Inquiries, $c by Basil Montagu, Esq. 
as quoted in Mr. Roscoe's excellent Observations on Penat Juris- 


prudence. 
** Crimes are more effectually prevented, by the certainty 
than the severity of punishment.”—Beccaria. 


We last week endeavoured to show that our penal 
code egregiously failed to effect one of the princi- 
pal objects which a wise legislature must have in 
contemplation, namely, to deter men from the com- 
mission of crime by a public exhibition of the con- 
sequences which inevitably result from a violation 
of the law. We contended that the fear of death 
was more than counteracted by the hope of escape, 
founded upon absolute calculation; and the infer- 
ence we drew from that undoubted fact was, that, if 
the penal laws were less severe, but more certain in 
their operation, they would be much more effectual 
in suppressing crime than they are now acknow- 
ledged to be. 

A writer in the Courier of Wednesday, who has 
made some strictures upon the observations we made 
on this subject in the last Mercury, commences his 
reply with a miserable quibble, which may, perhaps, 
have been accidental, but which is, nevertheless, a 
mere quibble. We shall quote the passage :— 

“Which (the criminal code) he terms disgraceful 
to civilization and humanity, a standing national 
reproach, and of a more sanguinary character than 
that of any nation in the world; and he calls upon 
the public to exert themselves to wipe away this 
foul stain, by pouring in petitions praying for a 
more sparing effusion of human blood. This is 
strong language, and, in my opinion, not warranted 
by truth. If ever it were applicable, it was to a 
former age rather than to the present. The term 
sanguinary is, indeed, strictly speaking, entirely 
inapplicable ; for, by the only mode of capital 
punishment in use, no blood is shed.” 

We shall not waste any words in combating this 
notable discovery, that when a man is hanged no 
blood is shed. The same thing might have been 
said of the burnings which were in fashion a century 
or two ago. We shall, therefore, give the writer 
all the advantage he can derive from such a quibble, 





while we proceed, briefly, to notice another part of 
his letter, in which, after admitting that the list of 


SEE 
capital offences may possibly be still greater than 
necessity requires, and that if so, it ought to be fur- 
ther reduced, he proceeds thus: 

“But in considering this subject, the administra- 
tion of the law should always be taken into the ac- 
count. If its provisions are rigorous, it is mercifully 
administered.” 

Now, this is the very defect in the system of which 
we complained ; and we still maintain, that when a 
sentence has been pronounced, it ought to be carried 
into execution, as it is a mockery of justice, and a 
dangerous kind of vacillation, thus te do and undo, 
as if the decisions of our courts of justice were the 
result of chance and caprice rather than of the 
mature deliberations of men acting under the awful 
responsibility of a sacred oath. We, therefore, say 
again—let no crime go unpunished, but let the 
offence and the penalty be associated in men’s minds 
as inseparably as cause and effect. 

We have dwelt particularly upon this point; be- 
cause it is the practice of such writers as the corres- 
pondent of the Courier, to attribute wrong motives 
and feelings to those who condemn the severity of 
the penal code, as is evinced in the last sentence of 
his letter, which is as follows :— 

“T shall conclude with submitting to the editor 
of the Mercury, whether those violent invectives, 
which he has thought fit to indulge in against our 
criminal code, may not have a tendency to en- 
courage crime, by producing an impression, that 
if rogues are hanged, it is not so much their fault, 
as that of the law, and by exciting a feeling of 
undue compassion in their favour.” 

Now it is so far from our intention to excite a feel- 
ing of undue compassion for offenders, that, as we have 
repeatedly and explicitly stated, we would not have 
one single offender escape; and to whatever mis- 
representation the suggestion may subject us, we do 
not scruple to express our opinion that mercy ought 
never to be extended to any man who has been fairly 
convicted, unless, as we have before presumed, cir- 
cumstances should have transpired, subsequent to 
his trial, which place him in a more favourable 
light than that in which he stood before the jury. 

When a Judge reprieves a prisoner whom he has 
himself condemned ; or when he relaxes the severity 
of the sentence he has previously and deliberately 
pronounced, unless the indulgence arises from the 
unexpected causes to which we have just adverted, 
such interposition implies a doubt of the justive, or 
propriety, of the verdict of the jury, and also of the 
decision of the bench; and tends to weaken the 
public confidence in the law, which is presumed to 
be the perfection of human reason. 

When we have, in conversation, protested against 
the sanguinary criminal code of our country, we 
have frequently been stopped, in limine, with this 
question,—“ What, then, would you, in your specious 


; humanity, allow the violators of the law to go un- 





punished, and thus encourage crime instead of repres- 
sing it?” To this question our answer has uni. 
formly been, that, so far from wishing to see guilt 
thus encouraged, we would have no crime pass. 
without its merited chastisement; and that it was 
that very consideration which had produced the con- 
viction on our minds that our penal code ought to 
be remodelled, as it utterly failed to produce those 
salutary reforms which it should be the object of 
wise legislation to accomplish. 

In reply to our objections to the penal code, on 
the ground that it defeats the objects of justice, b 
deterring many humane and pl 
from prosecuting, the Courier’s correspondent says, 
“T doubt whether this objection extends much far- 
ther than to the members of a small but respectable 
religious sect, whose principles, however amiable, 
seem scarcely applicable to the condition of human 
nature.” 

This is quite a mistake, as we ourselves know many 
persons, who do not belong to the community of 
Friends, who have preferred suffering a defaulter to 
escape rather than adopt legal proceedings, which 
might possibly deprive a fellow-creature of life. 

There is one consideration connected with this 
subject, which is of such importance, that were there 
no other argument in favour of a relaxation of the 
severity of our penal code, it ought singly to in- 
duce the legislature to revise and amend the laws 
affecting human life. Notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged fairness of our trial by jury, the unceasing 
and paternal solicitude and vigilance of upright and © 
humane judges; and the recognized maxim, that it’ 
is better that ten’ guilty men should escape, than — 
that one innocent person should suffer ;—notwith. 
standing these advantages, innocent men have been 
condemned and executed on circumstantial evidence. 
If these unhappy men had been sentenced to tran- 
sportation, or to labour and confinement, some com- 
pensation might have been made to them for the 
outrage they had sustained, whenever their inno- 
cence became manifest. 

It has been objected to transportation, that, so 
far from its being regarded as a severe punishment, 
it is sometimes hailed by a criminal as a “ consum- 
mation” devoutly to be wished. This may be par- 
tially true; but we cannot be persuaded that rogues, 
who are generally lazy, can regard seven or fourteen 
years’ labour as a very trivial affair; and as for 
those few who make so light of expatriation from 
their kindred and home, they must be hardened 
wretches,—the banishment of whom must be a great 
benefit to the country, which, at the same time, gets 
rid of a bad subject and a pestilent example. * 
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* Weshall next week show that the life of a convict is the 
very reverse of agreeable; that he must work from morning 
until night, and that his labour is not sweetened by the 
hopes of reward, which stimulate other men to exertien ; 
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Transportation, to which we see no objection, 
except the expense of the system, is attended with 
many advantages ; amongst which isthe inducement 
it presents to the convict to amend his life, and to 
entitle himself, by his conduct, to the indulgence 
of the governor. Many men, whose characters had 
been irrecoveral!y lost in this country, have become 
useful and respectable abroad. Mr. Rushton,formerly 
of Liverpool, who was transported to Botany Bay 
about thirty years since, after his period of proba- 
tion, commenced his former business of brewer, in 
which, we have been told, he was very successful. 

If we are not very much mistaken, the noted Bar- 
rington became a new man, after his crimes had 
banished him from his native home’; and the well- 
town Dr. O'Halloran, who was transported a few 
years ago, for forging a frank, now holds a confiden- 
tial situation in the colony, where he has passed the 
time of his probation; and many other offenders have 
also merited kindness and patronage, and are valu- 
able members of society. 

We have something more to offer upon this im- 
portant subject, and also a few further comments 
upon the Courier’s correspondent, of whom we must, 
for the present, take our leave with one further ob- 
servation. Adverting to the practice of sentencing 
men to death, when it is not intended to carry the 
sentence into effect, this writer, we presume, is mis- 
taken when he says, “the Judge does not now con- 
demn those whom he means to save. He passes 
sentence only when he intends the law to take its 
course. In other cases he orders judgment to be re- 
corded, by which it is well understood the offender’s 
life will be spared.” If this be true, it must be one 
of the useful innovations lately introduced into the 
practice of our courts, and we may be excused not 
being aware of the fact when professional men par- 
ticipate in our ignorance. When we read this pas- 
sage in the Courier, we made inquiries respecting 
the truth of the statement from two respectable and 
intelligent gentlemen of the law, a counsellor and 
a solicitor, whose opinion seemed to be, that the 
information was incorrect, and that, although the 
| practice is not now so common as it formerly was, 
Judges do still pronounce sentence of death upon 
many individuals whom it is ultimately intended to 
ke 
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spare. 
(To be continued.) 





that he is punished with stripes and chains if he does not 
obey his taskmasters. Much misunderstanding prevails upon 
this important point, and our fellow-editors would do well to 
show that transportation is not ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 





Eales, Homances, Ke. 
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ASHTAHALE; 

A NORTH-AMERICAN TALE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
— 

The night was dark and tempestuous ; the wind swept 
in wild gusts through the neighbouring woods, mingled, 
at intervals, with the child-like cry of the panther, and 
the long howl of the wolves, as they followed, in ravening 
packs, the terrified and flying deer. In a solitary house, 
at the foot of one of the most rugged of the Alleghany 
mountains, sat the young and lovely wife of Edward 
Howard, listening, with anxiety and fear, to every passing 
sound without. Her husband was the son of a wealthy 
trader, residing in South Carolina, and had frequently 





the tribes of native Indians, which were at that time 
thickly spread over the interior of the extensive continent 
of North America, 
met with Ashtahale, the only daughter of Nassooba, (or 


In one of these excursions he had 


the Welf,) a red warrior, highly celebrated for his bravery ; 
and, without the consent of: his father, had contracted an 
indissoluble alliance with her. From that period, the 
doors of the parent had been closed against the son, who 
fixed his residence in this secluded spot, and carried 
on the same system of trading with the savages, to which 
he had been accustomed with his father. Sequestered as 
his dwelling was, it resembled a rose blooming in the 
wilderness ; for his faithful Ashtahale (whose name signi- 
fied the solar light) was truly like the light of the sun to 
him. Cleanliness and comfort were ever around him ; 
and health and contentment hovered over his domestic 
hearth. At the time our tale commences, he had been 
absent, on a trading journey, for aconsiderable period, and 
his young wife was anxiously looking for his return each 
passing hour. She shuddered as she listened to the roar- 
ing of the mountain-torrents, and the howl of the voracious 
beasts of prey, and breathed a prayer for the safety of the 
idolized companion of her heart, who might even then be 
exposed to dangers which she could neither see nor share. 
At that moment a wild and terrific shout struck upon her 
ear, which she well knew to be the war-cry of her tribe! 
The door was thrown open, and an Indian chief (whose 
countenance, at all times expressing malice and ferocity, 
was now rendered still more appalling by the addition of 
his war-paint) strode into the apartment. 
Ashtahale knew him well; his numerous acts of cun- 
ning, and his talent for stratagem, had procured him the 
name of Seente, or the snake. He was followed by a 
dozen dark-looking Indians, who ranged themselves in 
silence round the room, scowling gloomily on every side, as 
if unable to discover somewhat of which they werein search. 
At length the chief thus spoke:—*‘* Where, daughter of the 
great Wolf! where is the son of the pale-faced craven ? 
he whose forked tongue deluded, and won the * solar light”’ 
of her tribe? Where hast thou concealed his coward heart 
from the just revenge of thy red brethren?” The lips 
of Ashtahale trembled as she replied,—‘*‘ My Edward 
was never a coward; never did he turn his .back on the 
foe;—has he not fought by my father’s side? and did 
not your great Wolf praise his deeds? Has not his frown 
been ever upon your enemies, and his hand open and 
overflowing towards your tribe? What have you, then, 
to revenge ? Which of you has he ever injured ?”?— 
** Daughter of Nassooba! it is not he that hath injured 
us; but it is those of his nation. Where’er the British 
pale faces appear, the goods, the wives, the caughters of 
the poor red men are no more their own: the accursed 
people vanquish by their wiles, those whom they dare not 
roeet in war. But the bloody hatchet is dug up, the 
chiei’s of the mighty have awakened from their sleep, the 
false white ten shall yield their scalps to do honour to the 
wigwams of the brave, and the Great Spirit shall see his 
beloved children the only lords of the hunt.ng grounds of 
their fathers!’’ Struggling te conceal her agitation, and 
in fear lest her husband might, unknowingly, return whilst 
these remorseless savages were still in his home, Ashta- 
hale had yet sufficient presence of mind to answer that he 
had gone upon the trading path, and it might be long 
before he again returned. 
The savages, after searching every part of the house, 
with Indiap minuteness, appeared satisfied with the truth 
of this statement, and departed, leaving the wife to plan 
the best method for preventing her husband falling into 
their hands, an event which she well knew would be 
fatal to him. She passed the night in anxious thought, 
and with the first beam of morning, issued forth and 
pursued the path by which she expected her Edward’s re- 
turn. 
The storm had subsided, but the weather was still dull 
and heavy, rendering objects difficult to be distinguished 


along the path which she had frequently trodden with her 

husband, in her unwillingness to part with him even for 

his sporting excursions : listening to every leaf, she hurried 

on until she distinguished the sound of a horse’s foot, and, 

in a few momients, felt herself clasped to the faithful 

breast of her Edward. A short explanation of the im- 

pending danger was instantly given, and as all the neigh- 
bouring country would most probably be swarming with 

the hostile savages, the most private, unfrequented paths 
through the woods were to be sought, to afford even a 

possibility of evading their almost supernatural cunning 
in pursuit. The horse was led to the brow of the hill, 
and lashed along a path in a contrary direction to that 
which Edward pursued. For some distance their way 
was through thick and tangled copsewood, and unattended 
with any sight or sound of alarm; but, as they passed on, 
the bushes became more open, and their persons, con- 
sequently, more exposed to observation; it was then that, a 
considerable way up the hill, they first heard a sound resem. 
bling the whine of the young panther, which was imme. 
diately repeated from many different parts of the woods. 
Well accustomed to the wily signals of the savages, the 
fugitives rightly conjectured that they had been discovered, 
and fled down the mountain with the utmost speed they 
could exert, followed by the wild war-whoop of a hundred 
Indians :—through the thickest bushes and brambles they 
forced a swift passage, (though scarcely with a hope of 
outstripping pursuers whose speed was rapid as the moun- 
tain wind,) until their course was, on a sudden, stopped by 
& yawning chasm in the rock, through which a deep 
stream rolled its turbid and now overflooded waters :—the 
inspection of a few moments served to show a large tree 
which had fallen across the ravine somewhat lower down, 
forming a broad and secure bridge over the troubled 
flood. A plan was instantly arranged for Edward to 


continue her flight beyond it, in the hope of beguiling the 
enemy as far as possible from the place of his concealment, 
which was to be the first cavern he could discover in his 
passage down the stream. 

Ashtabale was herself in no danger, as her near rela- 
tionship to a highly-esteemed chief was certain to protect 
her from any injury trom his tribe. An imitation of the 
cooing of a dove was to be the signal by which she was to 
discover the cavern, as soon as it appeared safe to attempt 
a return to that neighbourhood. 

In less time than is required to relate them, were these 
plans concerted and executed, for, though the war-whoop 
had ceased, there was not a doubt that the savages were 
following up the pursuit with all the eagerness of blood- 
thirsty revenge. From the centre of the rude bridge, 
Edward plunged amid the turbid waves, whilst his anxious 
wife waited only to see his head again rise above the liquid 
element before she fled across the chasm, and pressed on, 
making as wide a track through the bushes as her haste 
would allow, to give the followers an idea that more than 
one had passed. She had almost reached the foot of the 
hili where her dwelling stood when two dark savages were 
seen gliding along her path with the silence 2nd rapidity of 
serpents, and, in another moment, she felt herself in their 
powerful grasp. The rocks and woods echoed to their 
yell of disappointed rage when they discovered that she 
was alone, and promises and threats were both employed 
by them and all their associates to obtain a clue to the 
retreat of their intended prey, but both menaces and 
entreaties failed to obtain the slightest advantage over the 
faithful caution of this constant partner, until, at length, 
they left her alone, ill concealing the rage to which the 
dread of offending her powerful father suffered them not 
to yield. 

In silent melancholy was that day passed by Ashtabale, 
until the moon ascended the azure arch of heaven in un- 
clouded splendour ; by its silver light she retraced the path 
towards the fallen tree. Scarce had she given the ap- 
pointed signa] ere it was answered from the bed of the 








accompanied his father in his trading journeys, among 


even ata short distance; still she proceeded, fearlessly, 


torrent, and, a few moments afterwards, her husband 





plunge from this tree into the stream, and for his wife to p 
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ascended from the beach by a rough and well-concealed 
path, and clasped her in his arms. Together they de- 
scended this secret road, and gained a secure shelter 
beneath the overhanging banks. Seated upon a large 
fragment of a rock, Ashtahale produced her supply of 
food; and, whilst her husband appeased the calls of hun- 
ger, they endeavoured to form some plan by which he 
might elude the wrath of his insidious enemies. It was 
at length agreed that Ashtahale should immediately, on 
leaving the cavern, attempt to proceed towards the nearest 
town inhabited by English settlers, and give information 
of the perilous state in which their countrymen then were, 
when they would, doubtless, send a force sufficient to 
disperse the enraged savages, or a deputation to persuade 
them to pacific measures. Accordingly, when the first 
streak of light began to tinge the eastern firmament with 
gray, the fond and faithful wife departed upon her toil- 
some mission undaunted by the probability of danger, 
unchecked by the certainty of fatigue. Such is the heart 
of woman: it may seem frivolous and fickle in the hour 
of prosperity ; it may melt and yield in the time of woe ; 
but, when danger and adversity hang over its dearest 
ties, it is firm as the oak of the forest, and true as a 
breastplate of steel. 

Slowly and anxiously passed the hours of Howard in 
his solitary retirement, until he saw the fifth day’s sun 
sinking behind the glowing woods: silently and thought- 
fully his eyes are fixed upon the refulgent orb, when 
a slight rustling of bushes on the further bank of the 
stream disturbs him, and, on following the sound, with his 
eye he encounters the fixed gaze of the savage, Scénte, 
lighted up with the exultation of triumphant malice. 
Howard remained with his eyes riveted upon his enemy, 
as if spell-bound, until he saw the rifle, which the Indian 
carried, gradually raised, and pointed in the direction 
where he sat; then, shaking off his lethargy, with a sudden 
spring he concealed himself behind a projecting rock, 
which effectually preserved him from the threatened bul- 
let. The disappointed chief lowered his rifle, and moved 
along the bank in the direction of the fallen tree which 
formed a bridge over the stream; doubtless the woods 
were filled with his tribe, and where remained a hope of 
safety to their destined victim? As a last resource, he 
plunged into the torrent, switoming with all his strength, 
aided by the waves of the rapid flood. 

The red warrior had, by this time, gained the centre 
of the rude bridge, from whence he caught a glimpse of 
the head of Edward. Again is his rifle raised and levelled : 
a shot is heard,—but it comes not from his rifle, for, with 
a yell of agony, the slain Indian falls headlong amid the 
boiling waters. 

His fall was instantly followed by the shout of a hun- 
dred British voices, as a large body of soldiery were seen 


issuing from the woods on one side of the current, and by | 


the wild war-whoop of a number of savages from the other, 
who began to show their fierce and painted countenances 
amongst the thick brushwood, and to pour in a scattered 
fire upon the advancing troops. 

An immediate charge was ordered by the British com- 
mander, and the Indians were speedily dislodged from 
their concealment, and the greatest part of them slain; 
the scattered remnant who escaped fled far from the vic- 
torious soldiers, who were soon after joined by the rescued 
Edward, who, being unarmed, and at a considerable dis- 
tance frdin the scene of warfare before he could obtain a 
landing-place, had necessarily been excluded from the 
conflict. 

The first to greet his safe arrival was his faithful wife; 








of the red men, that they felt rather unwilling to com- 
mence a war which might prove totally uncalled for. 
At this moment Ashtahle rushed into the hall, her feet 
| torn and bruised by the rough paths she had trodden, and 
with all the ardour of fear and affection supplicated the 
assembled elders to rescue her husband from the fate to 
which so many had already fallen victims. 
All felt interested in her recitalt and admiration at the 
ardour with which she besought them to hasten ere it was 
too late to save; but one present experienced these sen- 
sations in tenfold force,—this was her Edward’s father. 
All the disobedience of former times was forgotten; he 
felt but the anxiety to fly and save his only son: he saw 
but virtue and ardent affection in that son’s adopted 
choice; and prejudice fell at once, defeated by the invin- 
cible arm of Faith and Truth. G. W. 
December, 1828. 








FANATICISM. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,—TIf, on a perusal of the following narrative, 
the particulars of which I met with in an old Ger- 
man publication, you should think it suitable for 
your interesting paper, you are at liberty to insert 
it. Yours, &c. W. de L. 

November, 1828. 

Some fifty or a hundred years ago, there lived in 
the Neumark a shepherd, who bore the character 
with all who knew him of an honest, mild, and 
peaceable man, and who really deserved it. He 
might, perhaps, be rather too mild—too quiet. He 
belonged to the sect called Hernhuter, which some- 
what resembles that of the Quakers with us. 

As he was one day following his flock through the 
country, he was joined bythe village schoolmaster, one 
of his own sect. Their conversation turned upon do- 
mestic occurrences, sentimental topics, and religion ; 
and the shepherd could not find words to express how 
perfectly happy he felt in every particular. “ At 
length,” said he, in a tone expressive of the deepest 
feeling, “has God heard my prayer; He has sent 
me peace after many a hard struggle, and has per- 
mitted me to become a partaker of the true faith. 
How certain I feel that I would not exchange my 
situation with that of the greatest king.’ For 
some time he continued in this strain, until he per- 
ceived that the schoolmaster shook his head. He 
was astonished at this, and inquired the cause. 
“Thy peace of mind, dear brother, may be all very 
well,” was his friend’s answer; “and I doubt in no 
wise of the peace of thy conscience ; but the faith 
of the present age is not the same,—not so pure as 
that of former days.” 

“ Why, dear brother, should it not be so? I have 
prayed so devoutly to the Lord, have taken up my 
refuge so entirely in the wounds of the Lamb,—and 
on that account also I am so cheerful, so sure of my 
redemption.” 

“ All very good! all very well! But the faith of 
the Patriarchs, the faith of Abraham, who offered 
up his only son unto God—who can hope to pussess 
such now?” 

Could the schoolmaster have foreseen the hun- 
dredth part of the effect which these unlucky words 
produced upon the poor shepherd, he would, certainly, 
have been more cautious in uttering them; unhinged 
in his faith, buried in melancholy and deep thought, 
the poor man followed his flock the whole day long 
without hearing or seeing any thing that was going 
forwardaroundhim. When he came home he coldly 
returned the caresses of his wife and children, re- 
fused, under pretext of sickness, to partake of the 





the second a fine-looking man, rather above the middle 

age, who opened his arms to receive him, and he sank 

astonished and delighted on the breast of his father. 
Ashtahdle, on leaving her husband, had repaired to the | 


nearest town held’ by the English, where she found the | 


council sitting and debating on the necessity of sending a | 
body of men to attack the Indians; but so vague had been | 
the rumours they had received respecting the out-breaking 


frugal meal, and even passed his midnight hours 
without repose. 

The calmness of his soul and his firm faith in 
Divine mercy were gone; a thousand times a day 
did he read the 22d chapter of the first book of Moses, 
—relating to the sacrifice of Isaac. It was his sole 
thought by day, and filled his mind as he lay on his 
sleepless couch—it was the dream of his morning 














































hands, with sobs and tears pray to Ged to grant lin \ 
the faith of Abraham. “Thus he struggled for a few 
weeks, antil, at length, he thought himself endowed 
with sufficient fortitude to sacrifice his children, ana} 
for some time past, he had not risen, apparently, sof 
calm or so cheerful as on the day selected’ for thei 
fatal act. 
He was father of three sons, and, till now, hac 
been the best of parents ; his children loved hing 
tenderly, and followed all his footsteps: more parg 
ticularly was the youngest as the apple of his eye, 
he was between two and three years old, and used t 
accompany him through ail his rural occupations 
He had, on this morning, performed all his cus# 
tomary duties, when, taking the opportunity of hist} 
wife’s absence on some business of the little house# 
hold, he called his three sons to him, and shut Limsel ff 
up with themin his room. Scarcely was this don: 
when he seized an axe, and one blow decided the fat 
of his first-born ; the second, who began to scream 
most violently, immediately suffered the same lot 
but the youngest, embracing his feet and praying that 
he would not slay him also, delayed, for a momentil 
the execution of his pufpose. This was his darlin; 
—his youngest—his last. He conceived he hadi 
already made two offerings to the Lord; the poor 
child, too, begged so touchingly. He often after/ 
wards acknowledged that this had pierced his heart. 
He prayed most fervently to Godto grant himstrength {jp 
and the instrument of death fell from his hand. “ Buti 
what was he offering to God if he withheld his last) 
and his dearest?” ‘This thought gave him, at length} 
courage to overcome the father’s heart and the feel4 
ings of humanity. The poor child sank lifeléss toj 
the ground, beside hisinnocent brethren. . With per] 
fect composure the shepherd now raised the bodies! 
from the ground, placed them on his bed, and drewy} 
a covering over them. if 
But the cries of the unfortunate victims had reachedij 
the ears of their mother: she returned, terrified, tolf} 
the spot ; and, finding the room door locked, was sol 
earnest in her entreaties for admission, that he, ati] 
last, opened it, but with the words,“ Ah! stay away. 
unhappy mother; what‘misery awaits thee within"’ 
Her horror at seeing blood on the floor may be ima 
gined, but not described; and 1 can find no word 
to paint her feelings on withdrawing the cover fro’ 
the bed. His tranquillity, on the other hand, rej 
mained unshaken: true, he wept over the bodies ;} 
but he still persisted in his belief that his offering wasjj 
acceptable, and that his action was commendable# 
He went, without resistance, into prison, but still 
maintained his opinion. 
His judges did not decree his death; and King#t 
Frederick, instead of signing his condemnation to thé 
“ galleys’? erased the word, and added, to the “ asylun 
for unfortunate sufferers under mental delusion.” 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





























Barometer | Extreme) thermou-jtxtreme State of Remarks © 
a | during } meter8 } heateu- {the Winw at 
noon. | Night. |morning [ring Day.| at noon, noon. 
Dec, | | 
10 }29 93; 44 0} 46 O} 52 O| SS.E. jCloudy. 
11 {29 86, 45 OO] 49 Oj; 51 O 8S. | Fair. 
12 }30 16; 45 Of 50 O} 57 O} S.S.E. |Fair. 
13 }30 18, 49 0} 53 O| 58 S.S.E, jCloudy. 
14430 25} 48 0} 53 0} 54 ' E. jCloudy. 
15 {30 00] 43 Of 44 O} 46 0} E.S.E+ |Rain. 
16 129 64! 42 0} 49 O} 52 O! S.S.E. (Cloudy. 
10th Very stormy during night. 
13th, Eight a.m. heavy rain. 
14th, One, p.m. showery. 
16th, Rain during night. 
Tide Table. 
Days. (Morn. Bven.)Height. 


Festivals, &c. 


— 





\h.m.h 
0 


Tuesday - 23) 
Wednesday24) 
Thursday 25, 
Friday ----26 
Saturday..2 

Sunday- ---28) 
Monday --29 


ft. in. 
1 


25 





46 

0 
55 
32 
11 
56 


[Newton born 1642. 
Christmas Day. Sir Isaae| 


5 \St. John, {Innocents 
5 ‘1st Sund. after Christmas.9}) 
7 Moon’s Last Quarter. 


' 
5 





slumbers ;—then would he start up, and, clasping his 


PWEDE HOO 
nau 
Oh COLORES 
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TO THE MOON. 
a 
WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 
—>—- 

Oh, thou, that, calm upon a world of woe, 
Calmly look’st down from thy imperial height, 
Most loved, und lovely ruler of the night! 

Oh, call my erring spirit from below, 

And from the clinging fetters that entwine, 
Subdue, and hold the captive heart in thrall, 
Grant me release ;—and from this earthly ball 

Conduct to realms eternal, and divine! 

The world is wrapp’d in sleep, and seems as death 
Had passed on all;—the universe a grave, 

O’er which the moaning winds did fitful rave, 
Pouring a requiem for the past from earth ! 
All-beauteous Empress of the Night! control, 
Composé, refine, and elevate my soul. 

Liverpool. G. 








WOMAN. 
—_— 
May the man who would tremble at danger, 
When woman implored him to save, 
To that heavenly bliss be a stranger, 
Which nothing but she ever gave! 
May he who would shrink from the torrent, 
When beauty screamed wild from the wave, 
Sigh vainly, when ebbs his heart’s current, 
For her, his hot temples to.lave. 


May the man who would wound her with sorrow, 
Or plant in her bosom a care, 
From her beaming smile never borrow, 
The joys it is Eden to share; 
For her melting eye-beam hath beauty 
To rouse ev’n the coward to dare, 
To bend the depraved to his duty, 
And make ev’n the merciless spare. 


Liverpool. G. W. 





SONG. 
— 
The brilliant rainbow spans the skies, 
With many a varying hue; 
Now gently fades, now wholly flies, 
And blends with ether blue. 


Though late, delighted, on its ray 
We bent the eager eye; 

Now hath its lustre passed away, 
And faded from the sky. 


And thus sweet pleasure o’er the mind 
Its eestacies can throw; 

But soon they vanish, and we find 
Beneath, the sting of woe. 


To see them in their brightness glow, 
We strain our eager view; 

But, fair as that etherial bow, 
They prove as fleeting, too. 


Liverpool. G. W. 








ee — € 
DEATH IN THE KITCHEN. THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 
—>- 
BY T. HOOD. BY MRS. HEMANS. id 
a ee ‘ 
(From the Forget me Not.) (From the New Year's Gift.) po 
aaieths — am 
* Are we not here now?” continued the “y striking ‘Qh! call my brother back to me, : 
the end of his stick perpendicularly on the floor, so as to I cannot play alone; 
give an idea of health and ee are we by The summer comes with flower and bee, ie 
Trutrane pede eames = <ateamaeenee meat Where is my brother gone? 
Trim, thou art right! ’Tis sure that I, “The butterfly is glancing bright 
And all who hear me, are to die; SS ee 
$ ‘ I care not now to chase its flight, 
The stoutest lad and wench Oh! call my brother back. 
Mast lose their places at the will «The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Of Death, and go at last to fill Around our garden-tree ; é 
The sexton’s gloomy trench ! Our vine is drooping with its load, res} 
' » 
The dreary grave! Oh! when I think Oh! call him back to me! tun 
How close ye stand upon its brink, «He would not hear my voice, fair child ! * cig! 
ue fered ened 5! He may not come to thee; ine) 
y pve ere The face that once like spring-time smiled of | 
My eyes are filled with dismal dreams On earth, no more thou'lt see. Ch 
1 
Of coffins, and this kitchen seems “A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, tell 
A charnel full of bones ! Such unto him was given; li 
! fail Go! thou must play alone, my boy! 
Yes, jovial butler! thou must fail, Thy brother is in heaven.” our 
As sinks the froth on thine own ale; amt 
it 
Thy days will soon be done! yn oe nee = flowers? Boo 
Alas! the common hours that strike And through the long, long summer hours, us | 
Are knells ; for life keeps wasting, like Will he not come again? pear 
A cask upon the run. « And by the brook, and in the glade, 0 
Ay, hapless seullion ! ’tis thy case; art a cadartena siiee whic 
Life travels at a scouring pace, Menkes iteags Aedes. laced ww yed, 
Far swifter than thy hand: Weald FES -- 
Th t-decaying frame of man ee 
oamteneye , ON A LATE SPRING. 
Is but a kettle, or a pan, on 
Time wears away—with sand! (WRITTEN DURING THE LATB WAR.)} 
Thou need’st not, mistress cook! be told, — 
The meat to-morrow will be cold By J. A. Yates, Esq. 
That now is fresh and hot: —_— 
E’en thus our flesh will, by-and-by, Still lours the sky with wintry tempests dark, 
Be cold as stone—Cook, thou must die! Rolls from the north unceasing cloud on cloud ; 
There’s death within the pot! Thick fall the snows ; with heavy eye I mark — 
Susannah, too, my lady’s maid! All nature hid beneath the dismal shroud. 
Thy pretty person once must aid The orient sun—a cold and distant guest— 
To swell the buried swarm! From his dull orb no genial influence pours; 
The “glass of fashion” thou wilt hold No dews refreshing meet him from the west, 
No more, but grovel fn the mould To raise the herbs, and nurse.the springing flowers, 
That’s ot the “ mould of form.” . 
The crocus scarce unfolds his saffron vest, 
Yes, Jonathan, that drives the coach! And not-a primrose decks the mournful glade ; 
He too will feel the fiend’s approach,— No lark exulting break . , 
The grave will pluck him down: Cee ee ee ee ree 
No little warbler cheers the evening shade. 
He must in dust and ashes lie, \ 
And wear the churchyard livery, Ye southern gales! when will ye breathe, and melt 
Grass green, turn’d up with brown. The torpid soil with your soft falling dews ? 
ssid Grail Ie ux uncortatis teenth? When, glorious sun! thy kindly power be wae 
The laundress seems full hale, but Death Through the cold sod new vigour to diffuse ? 
Shall her “last linen” bring. Ah! wherefore thus, ungrateful man, demand 
The groom will die, like all his kind; The Spring now hovering o’er the impatient earth ? : 
And e’en the stable-boy will find His smiling verdure soon shall fill the land, 
His life no stable thing. And all creation hail the glorious birth. ° 
Nay, see the household dog—e'en that Soon will unnumbered flowers around thee spring, 
The earth shall take! The very cat And pearly dew-drops glisien on the sprays, 
Will share the common fall; Nature abroad her varied treasures fling, 
Although she hold (the proverb saith) And wonted beauties fix thy wandering gaze. — 


A ninefold life, one single death 
Suffices for them all! 
Cook, butler, Susan, Jonathan, 
The girl that scours the pot and pan, 
And those that tend the steeds; 
All, all shall have another sort 
Of service after this—in short, 
The one the parson reads ! 
The dreary grave! Oh! when I think 
How close ye stand upon its brink, 
My inward spirit groans! 
My eyes are fill’d with dismal dreams 
Of coffins, and this kitchen seems 
A charnel full of bones ! 





Thy ears shall listen to the accustomed lays 

Of birds, sweet-warbling in the leafy grove, 
Swelling the song of universal praise, 

With notes of harmony, and peace, and love! 


But man the tender softness will not own, 

Proud man, with feeling and with reason blest ; 
Spring’s gentle power, unfelt by him alone, 

Melts not the snows within his stormy breast. 
Will rapine, waste, and strife, for ever last ? 

Will was’s fierce tempests never cease to roll ? 
When will the winter of the mind be:past,’ 

And spring-tide bloom o’er the immortal soul ! 

From the Winter's Wreath. 
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Che Fireside. 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and im- 
portant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere 
amusements.”——JOHN LOCKE. 


“* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 








No. I, 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 





(Continued from our former eight volumes.) 
a 
As the holiday season has arrived, we again pay our 
respects to our youthful readers, whom we take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding, that if they have access to our former 
eight volumes of the Kaleidoscope, they may find an almost 
inexhaustible fund of amusement, by consulting the table 
of contents of the several volumes, under the heads— 


| which we take from The Boy’s Own Book, is a variation 
| of that puzzle. 
SEVEN IN TWO. 


| Cut a piece of bread or paper, in the form of a horse- 
| shoe, (vide Fig. 1,) and desire some person, by two cuts, 


to divide it into seven pieces. The 
manner of doing this 1s as follows: 
Cut across from a to b; this will 
divide the shoe into three pieces: 
Fig2 - place the two — by the = 
of the upper part, as Fig- 2, an 
lA d cut path. g A ctod. The shoe 
will then be cut into seven pieces, 
“ There is a figure puzzle somewhat 
similar to this, by which five may be made seven in one 
cut. A piece of paper is cut out in the shape of a Roman 
numeral five (V); it is then, with a knife or scissors, cut 
across, and the two points placed on the right of the lower 
part: thus it becomes seven (VII). 


a b 





THE CHERRY CHEAT. 





Christmas Amusement—The Fireside—Vivent les Baga- | 
telles—Puzzles, Anagrams, Charades, Conundrums, &c. | 

In the selection which we shall this season present 4 
our readers, we shall avail ourselves of a clever and 
amusing work, lately published, entitled The Boy’s Own 
Book,—a work, the compiler of which has complimented | 
us by appropriating many articles which originally ap- | 
peared in the Kaleidoscope. 

Our juvenile readers will recollect the horse-shoe puzzle 


Cut two longitudinal slips out of a card, asa bed 
(Fig. 1); also, cut out an oval above these slips, as ¢. 
Take the part 
(f) between the 





e see 
——— two longitudinal 
@ 4 apertures, with 
your finger and 
ae thumb, and draw 


it towards you, 
until the card be 
bent into a half- 


= 


so passed through e, introduce one of two cherries, whose 
stems grow together. Let the stems, and also /, pass back 
through the oval; put your card as much in the original 
— as possible again, and it will appear as Fig. 2. 

he puzzle is to get the cherries off without breaking their 
stems, or damaging the card. It is only to be done in the 
manner described for putting them on. 





ORIGINAL SUBLIMITIES. 
—_—- 


1, If Mr. Jenkins is made a bankrupt, why ought Mrs. 
Jenkins immediately to call in a surgeon ? 

















circle; pass part 


2. Why could not an expert tailor act the character of 
Hamlet without telling a lie ? 
3. My first’s an eafth, most useful found, 
My second is still more ; 
My whole’s a weapon, was renown’d 
On Caledonia’s shore. 
4. I’m in the chamber with you now, 
Take off my head, and then, I vow, 
Upon your person I am found 
In great profusion to abound ; 
Lop off another letter, then 
I’m indispensible to men. 
(Te be continued.) 


NEMO. 








Three Foewenaaing Fosculo, the celebrated Italian 
poet, had the greatest dislike to be asked questions which 
he did not think important, and used to say, ** I have 
three miseries—smoke, flies, and to be asked foolish 


which we have several times introduced. The following, |of f through the oval e, and then, through the part of /'| questions.” 








eA 





BY X. 





ORIGINAL MARCH. 


——— 


OF ST. ANNE-STREET, 


—=—— 
(PRESENTED TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE.) 


LIVERPOOL. 
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The Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL.) 








IRISH SCENERY.—No. 10. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Theinn at Laragh is about twenty-two miles from 
Dublin, and is situated at the entrance to the valley of 
Glendalough ;—the accommodation is plain, fit only for 
pedestrians, but with’the assistance of the provisions we had 
brought out with us, and some of the trout which had been 
caught by our friends, our table was amply furnished, and 
we had the best of all sauces—hunger. After spending 
the evening in social glee, we retired early to bed; our 
fatigues during a long summer’s day ‘*o’er flood and fell” 
had been many and great, and weslept as soundly as plough- 
men. ‘* Nature’s soft nurse,” balmy sleep, soon restored 
our wonted vigour; and having determined to visit the 
ancient city before breakfast, we rose with the sun: our 
attentive host had taken care to have our clothes well 
dried, and ready for us, as well as a trusty guide, skilled 
in the legends of the place. On turning out we found our 
charioteer with a rusty musket over his shoulder ; and as 
he was anxious for antiquarian research, he was glad thus 
to make himself useful for the liberty to accompany us.— 
The morning was bright and beautiful,—** jocund day 
stood tiptoe on the misty mountains’ top,’’ and a glorious 
thing is such a morning anywhere; but here, amid these 
giant mountains and deep and solemn valleys, it has a 
character that a lowlander cannot feel or conceive :—the 
high hills obstructing the sun’s rays, cast deep, broad sha- 
dows athwart the glen, which shadows are chequered by 
the bright and smiling patches of gay green-sward. Ina 
iowland landscape, at sunrise, all Nature, with harmonious 
din, greets the god of day; but here all is solemn silence 
—not «sound, save the purling of the soft gliding Avon- 
more: the surrounding hills alternately tipped with gold, 
or capped with clouds—lights bright and vivid—shades 
deep and broad—all around speaks of grandeur and sub- 
Jimity, with which silence and gloom supervene. 

Glendalough (the valley of the two lakes) opens broad 
out towards Laragh, and narrows towards the lake, and 
is on all sides hemmed in by bigh, wild mountains. From 
the inn to the city it is about a mile; and from the city to 
the upper lake about another mile. We went direct to 
the lake, standing 

‘ By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er.” 

Whata scene lies around !—the dark lake is somewhat the 
shape ef an elongated horse-shoe—the mountains forming 
three sides, and the open glen the fourth. Our guide had 
. hoat, in which we embarked, the better to see the strange 
wild ecene : the dusky wild mountains cast on the dark 
deep water a depth of shade that is appalling to the sense, 
making the beart shrink at the black profound. The 
mountains are high, wild, and steep; barren, rugged, and 
gloomy: there is nought of life stirring, but all is gloomy, 
solemn, end profound ; itis not in language to express 
the singular gloominess of this region. At the upper end 
of the lake, over a precipitous mountain, falls the Glen- 

ja ute the lake, down a wild and rugged course ; when 
we saw it, the body of water was but small, yet bright as 
crystal. After rowing along this wild lake for some time, 
our guide turned towards a particular spot: the recollection 
of the trouble we had been atto arouse the echoes on Lough 
Nehanagan the day before, induced us to bring out our 
rusty musket, which was now primed and loaded, and 
having reached the chosen spot, was fired. The effect was 


truly grand; the tops of all the mountains reverberated 
the shots long and rolling peals were succeeded by loud 
und sharp crashes, which again seemed to arouse the echoes 
in their course round the lake, until, at last, they came to 
the lofty Comaderry,—Luggdaff, at the other side of the 
lake, again took up the peal—all the echoes were aroused 





afresh, and peal succeeded peal again. On favourable oc- 
casions, the guide assured us that, from one musket-shot, 
the echoes will make three distinct circuits of the lake. 
Our stock of ammunition only amounted to three charges, 
or we would have made trial in other parts of the lake. 
In the precipitous face of Luggduff, about thirty yards 
above the water, is St. Keiven’s Bed, said to be a natural 
excavation. 

‘* Deep in yon cave St. Keiven long did dwell, 

In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a hell.” 

This stern Saint Keiven, or Coemegene, ig.said to have de- 
scended from a noble family ; and after the usual probation 
of Saints, took up his abode in this cave, about the com- 
mencement of the sixth century; and such was the fame 
of his sanctity and the renown he gained by working 
miracles, that, as the learned Archdall expresses it, **mul- 
titudes came from towns and cities, from ease and af- 
fluence, from the cares and avocations of civil life, and 
from the comforts and joys of society, to be spectators of 
his pious acts, and sharers in his merits; and with him to 
encounter every severity of climate and condition.” St. 
Keiven’s career commencing shortly after the introduction 
of Monachism, he appears, from his austerity, to have 
closely copied the renowned Antony, the father and founder 
of Monachism. This enthusiast fixed his residence on 
Mount Colzim, on the Red Sea, and is, by Gibbon, stated 
to have been ‘¢ an illiterate Egyptian, born in Thebais, in 
the second (or third) century, and, by bis example, 
induced thousands to leave the habits of social life, 
and retire to savage wilds and uncouth abodes, to live 
in solitude and sanctity. The disciples of Antony 
from the rocks of Thebais and sands of Lybia were 
induced, under Athanasius, to throng to the ** Eternal 
City,” thus becoming engrafted upon Popery,” and 
were, by its means, spread through regions far and 
wide. ** The monastery of Bauchor, in Flintshire, which 
contained above 2000 brethren, dispersed a numerous co- 
lony among the Irish.”* I believe it is Usher that cites 
proofs of Christianity existing in Ireland prior to that pe- 
tiod. Keiven, in imitation of his protutype Antony, made 
choice of this wild and savage abode: but, though ** great 
men have been in love,”’ Keiven was not one of them ; for 
he had been obliged to flee from Luggelau, where he first 
intended to have established himself, in consequence of the 
appeals made to his heart by the lovely, blue-eyed Cath- 
leen, a maid of **high degree,” possessing fair domains 
and spacious mansions; but neither her wealth nor beauty, 
though backed by her devotedness, could make impression 
on the obdurate heart of Saint Keiven. He left Luggelau, 
and sought the fastnesses of the wild and gloomy Glenda- 
lough, as a refuge from his fair pursuer ; and, pendulous 
o’er the frowning lake, took up his abode in the cave now 
called his bed, the only approach to which is by a narrow 
and dangerous ledge on the face of the rock overhanging 
the lake, and from which the slightest slip or false step 
inevitably precipitates the intruder into the lake. This 
track is followed, until, immediately over the bed, which, 
from the overhanging of the rock cannot be seen, then, 
with face towards the lake, fearful is the descent of the 
cautious visitor to the bed of the stern recluse; but where 
is it that love will not venture in? Cathleen at length 
discovered the new abode of Keiven, having tracked him 
by some newly-pulled rushes, which he had taken for his 
bed, he having scattered a few on his way: after sur- 
mounting the danger of the rocky path, she stood at the 
entrance of his cave. 

** Ah, your saints have cruel hearts; 

Sternly from his bed he starts, 

And, with rude repulsive shock, 

Hurls her from the beetling rock.” 

After the destruction of the hapless Cathleen, Keiven 
appears to have experienced no further interruption to his 
pious pursuits. Continuing along the face of the rock, 
beyond the Anchoret’s Bed, is seen a devious trace, which 





* Gibbon. 





can hardly be called a track, so narrow, dangerous, and 
insecure is it for all purposes of transit; yet along this 
track did the pious Keiven daily pass to ‘* Teampull-na- 
skellig,” (the Church of the Rock,) his devotional cell. 
Part of this still remains; it is built in a little nook, 
perhaps five yards by ten, the turf perfect emerald: the 
mountains above it appear terrific; they arise perpendicular 
from the lake, and continue so to an enormous height, 
and are formed of one solid mass of stone,—gray, wild, 
and bleak ; not a vestige of vegetable life on it save gray 
lichen and dark mosses: as the clouds roll above the top, 
they deepen the shade on the water almost beyond endu- 
rance, so intense is the effect. Though crowds, on the an- 
niversary of the Saint’s death—3d of June, (on which day 
is held the pattron, or fair, of the churches,) make their 
way into St. Keiven’s Bed, particularly women en fumille, 
who thereby become charmed against ‘all the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” yet none venture on to Teampull-na- 
skellig. 

Among the crowds attracted to Glendalough by the 
zeal and piety of St. Keiven was St. Mochuorog, or Mo- 
corog, a Briton, who constructed a cell for himself at a 
humble distance from St. Keiven; and others following 
Mocorog’s example, in a short time sprang up the ancient 
city, where a seminary was founded, from whence were 
sent forth many saints and exemplary men, whose sanc- 
tity and learning diffused around the western world that 
universal light of letters and religion, which, in the ear- 
lier ages, shone so resplendent throughout the remote, and, 
at that time, tranquil isle, and were almost exclusively 
confined to it.’* We now return to the city, and taking 
the stony path of pilgrimage which leads from St. Kei- 
ven’s Bed to the old Market-place, and runs between the 
two lakes over a marshy meadow, which divides them. 
This path, at certain seasons, is still trodden with all the 
zeal and blind superstition of early times, with the hope 
of propitiating the saint to aid the devotee. In our way 
we passed the ruins of several crosses, &c. on to the 
Rheafant Church, or (Sepulchre of Kings) now mouldere 
ing in ruins, and covered with wild shrubs and brambles. 
This is the burial-place of the O’Tooles, Kings of Imai], 
whose territory, on the landing of the English, reached 
far into the county of Kildare. Here was discovered, 
some years ago, and is still to be seen, an oblong slab, 
lying just outside the wall of the church, which is said 


to contain the following words :—(my knowledge of Irish | 
is not sufficient to enable me to say whether the Irish cha- | 


racters on the stone are what is stated,) 
“Jesus Christ 
Mill deach feuch corp Re Mac M‘Thuil,”—(O’Toole.) 
* Behold the resting place of the body of King M‘Thuil, 
Who died in Jesus Christ, 1010.” 


We now pass on to the city, which, as I said before, 


speedily sprang up under St. Keiven; during his time 
it was erected intoa bishoprick, and he created the first 
bishop. The diocese was of great extent, and its posses- 
sions became very wealthy. ‘* That Dublin itself stood in 
this diocese ef Glendalough is mentioned in the preamble 
of the Bull of Pope Honorius III., A.D. 1216.4 TheSee 
was, many years afterwards, united with Dublin, and so 
continues.—In my next I will endeavour to give some 
account of the architectural remains of this city of the 
wilderness, where used of old 

“‘ The frugal monks their little relics show, 

And sundry legends to the stranger tell,” 

but where, mow, all is ruin and desolation, 


* Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave, 
* * * * * 
Save o’er some warrior’s half-forgottengrave, — 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages,—but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering, like me, perchance, to gaze and sigh ‘ Alas! ” 
Dec. 1828. H 





* Archdall’s Hibernicus Monasticon, 
+ Harris’s Ware. 
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THE KALEIDOSCUP E£. 2i1 
a a —— toweilt. Frome. oe 
=ctentific Notices. | 14. Light is absorbed b 


L Y many bodies, and again | tO use it. From the time of the first experiment until we 
; emitted by them in the dark, 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoy 








































i I { 15. Th * ligt h ’ Renate | quitted Hastings, (when my four sons returned to school,) i 
erles or Improve. * 2 ie sources of light are t € sun’s rays, phosp MOFICs | Wwe had nothing but cork jack : f 3 
‘ Z i : ‘ ; & z | - et excurs t $s and 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin. combustion, combination, heat, and Percussion, | ersonal a lie tions, f : nes nye : -“ oF = 
gular Medica] Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- (To be continued.) |P Ppitcations, from morning till night, for the 
losophical, Botanical, M eteorvlogical, and M ineralogica] 


Phenomena, or singular Facts in 


Natural History, 
Vv egetation, &c. ; Antiquities, &¢, 


loan of Master Dowton’s cork jacket. Really you should 1 
PRE ogy | have agents, for the sale of them, i London, and at all 
Of the numerous ©=periments which have been insti. | the ports and watering places in the Kingdom. Their uti- 
tuted, to verify the analogy between galvanism and the | lity should be made known. I am averse to having my ff 
nervous action, those of Weinhola are not the least inter. | name made public, except Professionally ; however, if on 
— Ponape yn a ee pulsation ¢ this occasion my testimony can be serviceable, use it at 
cular action had complete ceased, he rem al | y ar Sj : 
marrow, and filled the minpeith an amalgamation of quick= nip tec — a Sir, very i ei 
silver, zinc, and silver. Immediately the throbbing of Gerton Smith, Bsq., Liverpoot W. DOWTon, 
the arteries Tecommenced, and the muscular actions petal P.S.—A man may be starved at sea with one of the 
renewed, which could not be distinguished from those pro- | Jackets, but I'll be hanged if he can be drowned, By the 
meade omer anes Of the spinal marrow ; the animal | bye, will you invent me a cork belly for Falstai’2 
a . ° 
He filled, withthe “ame amalgamation, theskull and spine}  & Our esteemed correspond 
of another cat, which did not give any sign of life; the | ference with his costume. There is not a point in his 
animal became, during twenty minutes, in such a state of | Falstaff, from his rich chuckle to his belt-buckle, that 
Vital tension, that it raised its head, opened its eyes, looked | could be changed with advantage. We may truly say of 
steadily, and attempted to walk, and endeavoured to ris, his performance of the incomparable Knight what the 
aiter falling down frequently, During all this time, the rai * iia ‘ POR. 
circulation and pulsation Were very active, and continued | Chambermaid said of her beautiful mistress, who asked 
for ° guatter of an hour, after the chest and belly were | her for a patch, —* Y Guy Ladyship cannot place a patch 
Opened. The secretion of the gastric juice Was evidently 


CHEMISTRY.—SIMPLE BODIES, 
“ii 
(Continued from our last.) 
omens 


1. Fire, air, water, and earth, were long regarded as 
the only simple bodies, the elementary matter of which 
all other bodies were composed. But modern discoveries 
have satisfactorily proved that the three latter are com. 
pound bodies, the nature of fire being stil] unknown, 

2. When we state that a body is simple, it is under- 
stood as having not yet been resolved into other different 
substances, 

3. Compound bodies consist of simple Substances com- 
bined with each other ; or, 

+. Of compound bodies combined with simple sub. 
stances, or with each cther, 

Sir H. Davy’s classification of simple bodies, 
1. Ethereal substances, called imponderable, incapable 
of being weighed or measured : 


ent must excuse our inter- 












where you will not cover a grace.”—Edit, Kal, 
Light more repent si formerly, and the animal heat was — a 
me hd) erfectly re-established, . ee _ 
Ca OFic, ¢ ‘Atteanpts have also been made, with partial success, to SWEDENBORG AND PHRENOLOGY, 
Electricity, imitate the Process of digestion in dead animals, by the 
Magnetism. action of galvanism. 70 THE EDiTor. 
2. Emphyreal, undecomposed substance E ruly, if the correctness of these experiments be con- Sir,—Owing to my accidentally perusing a little work 
Oxygen, firmed by further observations, we need scarcely despair entitled «A ¢ 
Chlorine, 
Jodine, 


; j ompendium of Phrenology,” recently pub. 
of the final] attainment of the Promethean art—Ne 
Fluorine, 


























pe sl ® | lished, by Mr. Crook, I have been induced to penetrate 
paper, somewhat further into the science ; and, in the course of 
3. Inflammable or acidifiable bodies of a non-metallic Puig! my research, I inadvertently hit upon an arucle which, 
nature : Correspondence. perhaps, will be new to most of your readers, namely, that 
Nirc82 } Gaseous bodies ; ~ ; the merit of the original discovery is not due co Dr. Gall, 
Carbon, ) .. eae ? CHESS QUERY. as it has hitherto been generally supposed, but to no other 
Boren, } Fixea and infusible solids ; — 


Sune ed | Fusible and volatile solids, 


4. Metals: this is the most numerous class of 


individual than the celebrated 


O THE EDITOR. den borg. 


, theologian Emanuel Swe. 
S1r,—I shall fee] obliged by your opinion on the fol- 





simple lowing case, as soon as convenient :—A and B are playing mae cane = = wore pi Set — 
bodies, being forty-three in wener s ; at chess, A checks B’s king, which check is unobserved Universe] Historique, Ciltlote o Biiigeghagees ae 
: Fistinum, Ceaneanese, Sonniam, by either party: the game proceeds—the check on B’s which the following extract is g correct translation :-.. 
Silver, Tellunium, Lithium, king being still open, B gives A checkmate, when A, for Four years ago there appeared, at Copenhagen, a work 
Paladium, Arsenic, Calcium, the first time, discovers that B’s king is in check, and de- | which had a very quick sale, called, A Tify of Assessor 
Mercury, Chromium, Barium, clares that B cannot Possibly declare checkmate whilst his Swedenborg,” It is enriched with many fragments from 
reper Toe. eee Magne, own king has an open check upon it. What course is to his writings, and with an analysis of his system, We per 
Tin, Osmium, Yurium, be adopted ?—Yours, truly, P | ceive z it a tp Ae 4g0, Swedenborg had published 
H i rluci Liverpool, Dec. 19, 1828, Some thoughts on the human skull which are no Ive 
Niel rida Alas We shall reply to this next week.——Edit, published, as new, by Dr. Gall, rir 
i Zaimium, rm Fi — —— The following are the express words of Swedenborg on 
Bisma th, Cerium, ° Silicium, ’ UTILITY OF THE LIVERPOOL CORK-COLLAR JACKETS, | that subject :—+« Every individual has, at his birth, a pro- 
Antimony, Wodarium, 


—_ | Pensity to evil: It 18 corrected, and even destroyed, py 
LIGHT, We have been favoured with the following letter from a education ; Primarily by chastisements, and afterwards by 
1. Light emanates in €very direction from visible bodies, | most respectable gentleman and unrivalled actor, who has | good examples, This being accomplished, your pupil? 
2. It moves in straight lines With a velocity equal to politely permitted us to Publish his communication. will have a sound and virtuous skull; but, if you do not 
eg roe ag tong Hastings, September 4, 1828, effectually Oppose the development of the vicious Principle, 
4. When a ray of light passes very near a solid body it} My prar S1R,—Your last jacket, sent me by order of j your child will never have an y thing but a bad skujj, 
is inflected towards it. Mr. Brown, did not reach me till the 16th of August, | both of these two cases the 
aan : passes a distance somewhat greater it is de. since which time my two sons, George and James, have | of 9 skull is as “or : 
ected from it. pana i +, | used it to their own great delight, and the amusement of{ “* The principal facy ties of man (the will 
is sacs Sac iy thang of Tohecud et ear it hundreds of spectators. Neither of my boys could swim, derstanding) have their seat in the brain 3 the meinentary 
the angle of increscence. and from the cautions they have always received (never to { desires excite the will, and the incidental ideas a waken the 
7 When a ray of light passes obliquely from one me. Venture into the water Without assi 


stance,) they were, at understanding. These impressions, in proportion to their 
ium into another of greater density, it is bent towards first, rather timid; but encouraged by my example, and | violence, enlarge the organs which they affect in the brain, 
dense ndioular fom the perpen fe by my assurance that I had Seen yourself, with several other | in a greater or less degree ; and they have also an influence 

both cases is said to be refracted, : gentlemen, floating, like feathers, upon the Mersey, my } on the Corresponding parts of the skull.” 
8. By means of a triangular prism ]i eldest son started, (being, according to your instructions,} Dr. Gall originally published his theory about 

ion i provided with drawers and loops, his jacket braced on, &c. | 1815, without owning his Source; and we 

‘ &e.,) from the first Martello tower, (west of Hastings,) | above, that Swedenborg published 
chings by ee? pore ing and suffer no further and, in an adventure of ten minutes, so delighted was sixty years ago. I have made so 
10. The different colours of bodies depend on their my boy, and so anxious were his brothers, on the beach, | latter, but have not, as yet, 
transmitting or reflecting their rays only, which constitute | for their turn, that it was with the utmost difficulty 1 could ; fact, I think it is probable it | 


their Particular colours, 7 i é persuade my youngest son, a little Spirited fellow of five! the English language. From what I have read con 
11. White consists of the whole prismatic rays united. Years of age, that the jacket would not fit him, and th 


12. Black is the total absence of light, or complete suf. 
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Cause of the different f TMation 
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and the un. 


thet im amg pagina 


sedition 


the year 
find, from the 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet. his work upwards of 
Me inquiry after the 
been able to discover it; 


cerning 


at | the science, I Certainly consider it ingenious, bu: of ne 
focation of all the rays he must stay till I could find means to reduce it, which, | practical utility, and, therefore, it cannot refiect any yn. 
13. The sun's rays possess the chemical property of} by my contrivance and the assistance of tailo 
Separating oxygen from many of its combinations, 


T, Was { Common degree of merit on either party for the 


discovery, 
ever he bad | Manche ster, Dee, 1828, 


made to suit the size of the little fellow When Yours, &c, 8. S.S, 
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“COME, TELL, SAYS ROSA.” 
ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1R,—Will you have the goodness to make room for a 
line, in your answers to correspondents, stating the author 
of a song commencing ‘‘ Come, tell, says Rosa 2” vide 
** Moore’s Melodies.” It first appeared in a book, prin- 
cipally of amatory effusions, issued under the assumed 
name of Thomas Little. « 
My object in obtaining an answer is to convince a com- 
pany, and to convict a gentleman of error, in ascribing 
it to Dibdin. Yours, &c. ORPHEUS. 
Wigan, 14th Dec. 1828. 


(< We always understood that the words of this song 
were written by Little, alias Thomas Moore; but we do 
not assert the fact authoritatively. We are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with Little’s works. Wenever admired 
the specimens we have seen, and we are glad to hear that 
Moore has himself the grace to regret ever having prosti- 
tuted his high talents under his assumed cognomen.— 
Edit. Kal. 











Literature, Criticism, Ke. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—You are quite premature, I think, as I gave no 
undertaking to clear up the difficulties in the participle 
past, nor could I have done so in my former letter, as 
that letter shows no difficulties; it merely goes to show 
what is easy te be comprehended, namely, that when a 
NOUN or PRONOUN is the direct object of the participle’s 
governnsent, and such direct object is, moreover, expressed, 
not left to be implied or understood, in such a case the 
ehangeableness, or agreement of the participle with such 
noun, wholly depends upon the position of that noun in 
the sentence, namely, whether it be put BEFORE or AFTER 
the participle; if it be after the participle, there is no 
change of the participle, as ‘Se sont juré une amitié 
eternelle.” The noun *‘ amitié” follows the participle, 
but in the remaining rules some obseurity occurs; thus, 
** J'ai pred plus d’obstacles que vous n’en avez ren- 
contré ;” that is to say, ** que vous n’avez rencontré 
@euxr ” that is, d’obstacles. Here the participle does not 
Change, because the direct object of the participle ic eux, 
understood for obstacles, and which pronoun, in the 
reader's mind, comes after the participle ; for the pronoun 
en (of them) which precedes the participle, is not the 
direct object ; en being here in the genitive case, eorum, 
though Cobbett says it is always in the objective case; 
plus eorum, plus en, more of them ;—and herein consists 
a difficulty as to the noun, when something, which is not 
expressed, is to be understood ; for, seeing the noun obsta- 
cles, and the relative pronoun en, both expressed before 
the participle, one, at first, imagines (erroneously) that the 
participle, being the last word in the sentence, has them 
for its Objects, and not a subsequent word to be implied, 
as eux is here. 

I proceed to the second branch of the rule. When 
the participle is followed by a verb active, expressed or 
understood, no change takes place; and here much diffi. 
culty seems to present itself even to the classical reader. 
Observe, the verb must be active. ‘* Celie femme s'est 
laissé tomber, mourir.”"* The verbs tomber and mourir 
are ncuters, so the rule does not apply, and the participle 
changes ; the action of the participle falls upon the object 
se and not on the verbs tomber, mourir.—‘‘ Cette femme 
s'est laissé convaincre, persuader.”-+- Convaincre and per- 
suader are actives, (and so the participle does not change,) 
and they are, moreover, the immediate objects of the par- 





* That woman has suffered herself to fall. 
+ That woman has suffered herself to be convinced. 





ticiple’s action, which falls, in this case, upon them, and 
not upon se; for ** cette femme n’a pas laissé elle (herself ) 
convaincre, persuader ;” but, ‘‘ elle a laissé convaincre, 
persuader elle ;” that is, the object immediately left, or 
abandoned, in the latter case, is persuader, or the act of 
persuading, and not se, the person persuaded. Suppose 
laisser to be relinguere, and persuader to be persuasio, and 
the action and the thing acted upon will appear more 
clearly t—illa reliquit persuasionem ipsius, or sua; but 
in the other case it would be, iHa reliquit scipsam persua- 
sioni, or ad persucsionem. Or, put the French thus :— 
* Cette femme a laissé convaincre Pierre.” Here con- 
vaincre is clearly the direct object of the participle’s 
action ; and is it less so, because we put elle in the place of 
Pierre? The Latin accusative, persuasionem, shows clearly 
that the act of persuading is the object left, relicta, laissé, 
and not se or seipsam; and the French Pierre shows the 
same; and the actives persuader and convaincre, following 
the participle, fall within the rule of the noun. In the 
case of the neuters, mourir and tomber (being descriptive of 
a state of being only,) se is the only thing for the participle 
to act upon, and, being before the participle, falls within 
the rule. We cannot say, ** I’ll give over falling or dying,” 
as we say, ‘*I°ll give over persuading ;” but we may 
say, ‘I'll abandon myself to death :” so, ‘* femme 
s’est Iaissé tomber” is the same in sense as ** femme a 
laissé elle a tomber ;” but elle coming after laissé in this 
order of words, no change takes place,—or, in literal 
English, thus:—in, ** that woman herself hath left or 
suifered to fall,” the participle will change ; but, in ** that 
woman hath left herself to fall,” it will not. So power. 
fully does the noun, before the verb é/re, attract the par- 
ticiple, when purely passive, that, in order for the follow- 
ing verb to counteract such attraction, such following 
verb must be active, and must be logically and locally 
connected with the participle in the strictest union, s0 as 
with it to form one idea, as man and wife form one person ; 
if not so, why is vu changed into the feminine in the 
latter branch of the following sentence, peindre being an 
active verb ?—=* La jeune personne que j’ai vu peindre 
par Gerard, je l’ai vue aussi peindre une dame de votre 
connoissance.” 

I will suspend any remarks upon the rules as to the 
impersonals, and the adverbs trop and peu, and the parti- 
ciples plaint, craint, and fui, and du, plu, pu, and vouls ; 
the rules as to those being simple and arbitrary. 

The main difficulty is comprised in the above commu- 
nication, and on it I shall be glad to see what Restaut has 
got to say.—Yours, respectfully, A. B. 

Oldham, December 8, 1828. 

SARA IO 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Some years ago a gentleman, after carefully examining 
the folio edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, formed the 
following table of the number of English words derived 
from other languages :— 





Arabic ..++-seseeee 13 


Runic 


se eeserecece 


Frisic..--.- Ob vcdsne 


S 
4 
a 
a 
ee eo a ae ee] 





15,723 Total -- 15,783 
As the correctness of this table may be relied upon, I 
doubt not but it may prove an interesting acquisition to 
the MS. of many of your readers, 





ANON. 








Mathematical Department. 





MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
eee ane 
48. By Mr. Baines.—Given the penabel sides of a cir- 
cular zone equal to 29 and 20 inches, the greater ‘being 
the diameter of the circle, to find the centre of gravity of 


its area. 

49. By Mr. H. Lightburn, Blackburn.—Find the sum 
of the senisigies of all the sines'‘in ‘a’ quadraht into their 
Ss versed sines. ~~ 

r. T. C. Bleasdale. ing x*y--y2?—36, 
and ee see =384, to find x and y. 


54. By Zero.—Prove that -* — is mati to infinity. 
Solutions ( paid) directed to the Committee of 


the Mathematical day, left at No.4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 





Liberty.—The in re te liberty, that if the heavens 
Were parchment, the sea ink, and every blade of grass a 
pen, they would not suffice to write her praises.—Pro- 


vincial paper.—We have seen a much more sublime ver- 
sion of t s thought, substituting ‘‘the love of God” 
- “liberty.” It is ascribed to a maniac, and is as 
follows :— 


“* Was the whole earth of parchment made, 
Could we with ink the ocean fill; 

Was every man a scribe by trade, 
And every single stick a quill :— 

To write the love of God alone 
Would drain the ocean dry; 

Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky.” 





Go Correspondents. 





Tue Frencu LancuaGe.-—Any of our readers who may pos- 
sess the requisite information, would much oblige us if 
they would inform us in what work we may meet with 
the most copious list of French words, having synonymous 
sounds, but differ i ti We haveourselves two 
separate lists of such words, but they are extremely meagre 
and defective. Asa proof of the very imperfect catalogue 
which these works contain, we shall copy one line: 

Bas (low)—Bat (a wooden saddle)— Bat (beats.) 
It will occur to the reader immediately, that a very com- 
mon word, of synonymous sound, as des bas (stockings) is- 
here omitted; and the same carelessness probably pervades 
the whole catalogue. We have taken this method of in- 
quiring for some list less imperfect.—Since we wrote the 
precéding paragraph, we have been favoured with a copy 
of Mélot's Orthographie et Vocabulaire de tous les principaux 
Homonymes, &c., which is by far the most complete we have 
yet seen. Wethank &. and shall retain the work for our 
own use. Car any of our readers tell us what kind of 
work Boileau’s Dictionary of French Homonymes is? It is 
named in a note to chap. 12 of Perny’s Syllabatre Francaise. 


SUSPENDED ARTICLES.—Bishop Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic, 
and the French version of the Economy of Human Life 
shall be proceeded with, with as little loss of time as possible. 
We shall bring them both to a conclusion long before the 
termination of our volume. 

An Old Correspondent is informed that the nature of our work 
will not admit of such an arrangement as that proposed. 
If he will submit the MS. to us for perusal, we might, per- 
haps, devise some other method of meeting the views of 
our correspondent, whose communications we should, of 
course, consider as his own property until the alternative 
were accepted or rejected. 

Marriacs.—The essay of W. P. shall be attended to. When 
this correspondent next favours us by post we would hint 
to him to attend to the post office regulation with respect 
to weight. Independently of the double postage which he 
paid in London we had to pay two shillings and ninepence 
in Liverpool. 

Jerry's contmunication is in reserve for next week. 

Senex’s favour shall appear in our next publication. 

We have just received the lines of A Constant Reader. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be ha 
of all Booksellers. 
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